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undoubtedly yield when once convinced that it was the
wish of the Government of India.

Again, it will be noticed that Lord Dalhousie, whilst
admitting the extravagant cost of the Contingent, does not
make any attempt at reduction of that cost conditional
on the Nizam manifesting a sincere wish to enter into
an amendment of his own administration. Now one of
the first steps towards such an amendment would have
been the disbandment, and reduction in the expenditure,
of the large army of mercenary troops which the Nizam
still maintained, and which consumed nearly 75 lakhs of
rupees annually out of the revenue of the country. It
can well be imagined that if, with all the pressure the
Resident was constantly bringing to bear upon him,
the Nizam allowed the Contingent troops to fall into
arrears, it was still more likely that he allowed his own
troops to fall into still greater arrears. This was in fact
the case, and, since it was impossible for him, without
credit, to find the money to pay off these arrears, it was
impossible for him to attempt a reduction in the expen-
diture without causing a mutiny. Of this fact a sig-
nificant illustration occurred at the period of which we
are writing.

Early in 1847, Suraj-ul-Mulk, in pursuance of his
promises to the Resident to reduce expenditure, as a
first step towards this object, made arrangements to
disband about six thousand of the half-disciplined troops
maintained in Hyderabad. On the first of May the
Minister informed the Resident that these men refused
to take their pay or to give up their arms, and that they
had been joined by the whole of the rest of the line, who
had placed their commandants under arrest, and in-
sisted on being equally paid up their arrears of pay,
when, they said, they would all take their discharge if